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The origin of Lutheran education on the Atlantic seaboard is 
most intimately connected with the history of St. Matthew’s Lu- 
theran Church of New York City. St. Matthew’s, the oldest 
Lutheran congregation in America, dates its founding to 1664 and 
its charter to the government of Queen Anne. Not only was Saint 
Matthew’s the mother church for New York Lutheranism, but it 
also became, under that great shepherd, the Rev. J. H. Sieker, a 
tower of confessional Lutheranism in this liberal environment. 
However, if Lutheranism found its patron in St. Matthew’s, so also 
was Concordia Collegiate Institute dependent upon St. Matthew’s 
for its founding and early development. 

As early as 1752 St. Matthew’s maintained a parochial school, 
so that by 1800 it was one of ten such schools in New York City 
before Governor De Witt Clinton staked his political future upon 
the institution of a public school system in New York State. By 
1880 this Christian day school of St. Matthew’s had grown to in- 
clude a flourishing academy as well." 

In the decade between 1870 and 1880 the Missouri Synod was 
faced by a woeful shortage of ministers. Calls came from every- 
where, but there were not enough ministerial candidates. In the 
Lutheraner and the Synodalberichte of the period we read earnest 
pleas for more theological students. It was out of this need for 
clergymen that Concordia, Bronxville, like the schools at Mil- 
waukee, New Orleans, and a little later St. Paul, Minn., were born.” 


* The author is professor of social sciences in the junior college department of 
Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville, N.Y. He is also a field editor of the 
Quarterty and Archivist of the Atlantic District. 
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Also on the East Coast men had been thinking — wondering 
how to replace the present clergy in years to come and how to pro- 
vide missionaries for future expansion. For New York City was the 
metropolis of the country, and Sieker, Beyer, and the rest were not 
blind to the almost limitless opportunities for missionary expansion 
in New York, New Jersey, and New England. Thus the ground was 
fertile for the seed. 

On June 7, 1881, at the home of Pastor Louis Halfmann in 
New York City, the delegates to the recent convention of Synod, led 
by Vice-President J. P. Beyer, presented a report of the proceedings. 
Among the other matters presented, 
the urgent plea for ministerial stu- 
dents, which had been voiced in the 
May convention at Fort Wayne, 
was reiterated. The discussion that 
followed showed plainly that the 
New York clergy desired an East- 
ern preparatory school. The argu- 
ments of this local conference were 
crystallized in the reasons which 
were presented to the Eastern Dis- 
trict convention at York, Pa., in 
1882. They ‘stressed the distance 
to Fort Wayne, the undesirability 
of such a great change in climate 
which transfer to a Midwestern 
school made necessary, the possi- 
bility of gaining more ministerial timber by having a local school, 
and the feeling that the opportunity for a Christian education 
should be afforded children of the local constituency. As a result 
of these discussions a resolution was passed to request St. Matthew's _ 
through Pastor Sieker to open a Progymnasium in connection with — 
its Academy.” 

Now Pastor Sieker, that wonderful example of faith and 
prompt action, set to work. With dispatch the school board was 
persuaded in June, and the congregation in July.* 

Thus it was possible to begin on September 5, 1881, the first 
school year of what is now Concordia Collegiate Institute in Class- 
room G of St. Matthew’s Academy on Broome and Elizabeth Streets, 
New York City. The first faculty consisted of members of the 
Academy. Of course, Pastor Sieker stood at the head, teaching 


John Henry Sieker 
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religion. Others who taught were Edmund Bohm, soon to be named 
the first director of the new school, who taught Latin and German; 
A. Gerendt, mathematics and physics; L. Wedekind, music and sing- 
ing; and Miss A. Downing, English. Twelve students entered in 
September: Brust, A. Ebendick, Heick, J. Hinrichs, W. Koerner, 
W. Kruschinsky, Ed. Morch, N. Nutzhorn, K. Ohlinger, Poetting, 
Sieb, Stich. In November two more were added — Drell and Spori, 
and on Palm Sunday 1882 came R. W. Heintze, who was to serve his 
alma mater for so many years as teacher, L. Eglinger, W. Kahrs, 
G. Schirmer, and William Seebeck.® uk 

Here we have seen the humble beginning of a new school. Built 
upon the faith of a few men, particularly that of the indefatigable 
Sieker, it has grown to be a monument which has done incalculable 
service in building Christ’s kingdom in the East. 


Accepted by the District 


In the next year, 1882, at the Eastern District convention held 
at York, Pa., the new school was officially presented to the District 
by its sponsors. A thorough report treating the reasons for opening 
the school, the educational attainments as vouched for by the Prue- 
fungskomitee, the problem of housing resident students in New 
York City, and the plan to add a new class each year was presented 
by Rev. E. Bohm and discussed at length by the delegates. The con- 
vention finally passed the following recommendations of their com- 
mittee: 

That the school be given provisional or temporary acceptance 
with the expectation of permanent acceptance in 1883. 

That a Board of Trustees consisting of five (liberal-arts 
trained) pastors and two laymen be appointed. These to be appor- 
tioned in such a way that two pastors and two laymen be residents 
of the area of the New York Local Conference, and the other 
pastors, one from Buffalo, one from Baltimore, and one from 
Pittsburgh. 7 

That a set of rules be drawn up to guide this Board. 

That Rev. E. Bohm be approved as director of the school. 

That the Board of Trustees be instructed to call and salary one 
new teacher before the opening of the new term. 

That St. Matthew’s Congregation be given a heartfelt vote of 
thanks for its services. 

The first Board of Trustees consisted of Pastors J. H. Sieker 
and F, Koenig of New York, Pastor F. Lindemann of Pittsburgh, 
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H. Hanser of Baltimore, and A. Senne of Buffalo; and Messrs. 
J. Birkner and J. Morch of Brooklyn.° 

Again St. Matthew’s Congregation was asked to deprive itself 
in order to contribute to Concordia’s teaching staff, for Rev. O. 
Hanser, who since 1881 had been Pastor Sieker’s assistant at Saint 
Matthew’s, was called to become the first regularly called and 
salaried professor at Concordia. 

So auspicious was the opening of the new school year with 
seventeen new students and a new Latin and Greek professor that 
all looked forward to the 1883 convention of the Eastern District at 
Baltimore with expectation.’ Here, then, the District, after hearing 
Director Bohm’s optimistic report, officially accepted the new school 
as its own. President H. C. Schwan, who was present representing the 
Missouri Synod, voiced the feeling of all who were present in giv- 
ing thanks first to God and then to St. Matthew’s Church. In fact 
SO optimistic was the good president that he urged the convention to 
open more schools at Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and other 
large Eastern centers. This convention went on record favoring the 
use of the moneys collected on the occasion of the celebration of the 
400th aniversary of Martin Luther’s birth for the pretheological 
preparatory schools and seminaries.* 


Days of Depression 


Now followed years of depression. Only eight new students 
entered in September 1883. Rumblings began to be heard of the 
complaints which eventually caused the removal from New York 
City. Some complained that the costs were too high, while others 
said they feared to trust their young boys to the temptations of the 
large city, even though Pastor Sieker had gone to great pains to 
board these students with Lutheran families. Many were dis- 
couraged that Milwaukee — just as old —had already reached an 
enrollment of 136, compared with the Eastern Progymnasium of 
only 24 students. 

The financial status of the new school was most wretched. As 
few as one fifth of the congregations of the District were contribut- 
ing, so that a deficit of $129 showed on the books at the end of 
1886. This lack of support was largely due to the fact that so many 
of our people viewed the Progymnasium as the property and te- 
sponsibility of St. Matthew’s Church. And true enough, St. Mat- 
thew’s was furnishing all the teachers, except Hanser, as well as the 
school building. The District had only the $800-per-year salary of 
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Professor Hanser to carry. In fact, when in 1892 Rev. Henry Stein 
was added to the faculty so that a Tertia (a fourth class) might be 
opened, the Eastern District specified that this addition be approved 
only if it would not cost the District anything. Of course, Saint 
Matthew’s paid his salary.” 

The third reason for the difficulties confronting the young 
school lay in the frequent changes in faculty personnel. In May 
1885 Professor Henry Feth accepted a call to New Haven, Conn., 
but was fortunately recalled in 1888. He now continued with his 
school as professor for 29 years and as president for 21 years. In 
1886 Professor Hanser became pastor of the church at Rockville 
Center, Conn., and was replaced by Dr. R. Wagemann.'® In 1888 
Teacher Gerding, who had been serving Concordia for seven years, 
took civil service work and left the school."* 

Can you wonder that many of the consecrated supporters of the 
Progymnasium feared that it was about to suffer the fate of the re- 
cently closed school at New Orleans? 


Removal to Hawthorne 


Agitation for the removal from New York City and the 
establishment of its own plant filled the conventions and the church 
papers of the day. The articles in the Zeuge der Wahrheit, the local 
Lutheran religious organ, give evidence of the aroused feelings. The 
most commonly voiced arguments were the same old ones — the 
lack of support due to the notion of the people that the school be- 
longed to St. Matthew’s Church; that the many temptations of the 
big city made it unsuitable as a school for training future ministers, 
especially if they left home at such a tender age; and the difficulty of 
providing residence for the students who did not live in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Very evident is the fact that most of the arguments were in 
favor of the removal. Very few, and most of these by Dr. R. Wage- 
mann of the faculty, spoke in favor of remaining at St. Matthew’s. 
The ever-patient Pastor Sieker said nothing. He merely awaited de- 
velopments.” 

The Eastern District convention of 1889 passed a resolution 
looking toward removal, but this was ignored by the Board, because, 
as they reported in 1891, the building and supporting of their own 
school would cost the District too much money, and besides St. Mat- 
thew’s was perfectly willing to keep the school. Then, at the District 
convention of 1892, a plan to move the school to Wellsville, N. Y., 
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was proposed. However, this plan was rejected because it was con- 
sidered undesirable to move so far from New York City."* A special 
committee was set up consisting of Pastors H. Walker, A. Senne, 
A. Frey, and P. Brand, and Messrs. H. Fisher, C. Spillman, A. Lau- 
mann, and J. Langner. They were charged with the work of seeking 
a new site for the school, and given instructions to move the school 
as soon as two thirds of the funds needed were available.'* 

Soon after the convention a subcommittee was set up, con- 
sisting of Director Bohm, Mr. W. Dick, and Mr. H. Fisher. This 
group was instructed with the task of inspecting possible locations 
for the school. 

The committee was much impressed with a site in Neperan, 28 
miles north of Grand Central Terminal. The most glowing adver- 
tisements, telling of the great prospects for future development of 
the neighborhood, appeared to captivate the visiting committeemen 
as much as the natural beauty of the site. The local real estate 
people capitalized on a recent visit of Archbishop Corrigan of New 
York City to inspect a hotel building there as the new home for the 
students of the Dominican Fathers of Lyons, France. A local farmer 
assured the committee that sufficient stone could be gathered on the 
site to build the foundation of the school. 

“When the committee returned to New York City, they held a 
short meeting at the famed Pilgerhaus and decided to purchase the 
plot at Neperan for the amount of $9,000. This was in February 
1893."° 

As we look now to this second beginning of Concordia, we are 
at once confronted with the difficult problem: What was the place 
really called? Sherman Park appears to be the name of the real 
estate development; Unionville, the name of the New York Central 
Railroad station; Neperan, the name of the post office. Nor were 
matters much improved when a new name, Hawthorne, which still — 
persists, was added to the confusion. Yes, we find that Dr. Eugene 
Porter, Commissioner of Public Health of New York State, in a 
letter of January 7, 1908, regarding Concordia’s current difficulties, 
asked Pastor William Koepchen of the Board of Trustees just 
where Hawthorne might be, for he could not locate it on his official 
maps.’° 

But despite the confusion, plans were drawn for the erection of 
the new buildings. Director Bohm, Mr. H. Fisher, and the conse- 
crated Mr. William Dick were the building committee. Because the 
District was not incorporated, the building committee held title to 
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the new property. This fact caused considerable legal difficulties at 
the time of the sale of the Hawthorne property in 1908. Of the 
three, only Mr. Dick was to survive the stormy days in Hawthorne." 

Although the plans were drawn by James Steen, a Pittsburgh 
architect, they were reworked in New York in order to reduce the 
cost of construction. Unfortunately, as they reduced the cost of 
construction, they also reduced the usefulness and strength of con- 
struction. It was the considered judgment of Pastor William 
Koepchen, based on his long service on the Board of Trustees, that 
the figure of $45,000 contemplated, and $66,371.99 actually spent, 
was entirely too low for the construction of the building they 
planned.”* 

Nevertheless construction began in October 1893, and the build- 
ing was completed in July 1894. On May 14, 1894, the corner- 
stone was laid. The local Sherman Park Realty Company stated in 
the press that 1,500 Odd Fellows, 1,100 Lutherans, and 1,000 
members of the Sherman Park Bauverein were present. Despite this 
questionable publicity a glorious service was held. The Rev. J. P. 
Beyer, for many years President of the Eastern District and now the 
newly elected Vice-President of Synod, preached in German, and 
Professor Henry Feth in English. Because building operations had 
progressed so far, it was necessary for Vice-President Beyer to in- 
sett the documents into the cornerstone from the interior of the 
building.” 

On September 3, 1894, another service of thanksgiving and re- 
joicing was held to dedicate the new building of the Progymnasium. 
This time Pastor P. Brand of Pittsburgh, President of the Eastern 
District, preached in German, and Professor Feth again delivered 
the English address. ; 

Unfortunately the joyous occasion had to be spoiled with a 
report on the debts in the building fund. These were, as Director 
Bohm reported, $30,000, almost half the total cost of $66,371.99.” 
Although this figure does not seem very high to us today, it was 
high judged by the standards of 1894. And especially was this 
matter serious in view of the fact that Mr. Simon Becker of Alle- 
gheny, Pa., had contributed the total cost of the ground — $9,000; 
and St. Matthew’s‘alone had contributed $12,600; Mr. W. Dick, of 
the building committee, $3,000; Mrs. Moeller, $500; and Mr. W. C. 
Farr, $1,000. However, good Mr. Dick had loaned the committee 
the needed $30,000.** This debt hung on to plague the District and 
the school for many years to come. In 1898 Professor H. Feth, 
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Rev. St. Keyl, and Messrs. H. Fisher and J. Morch were appointed 
by the Eastern District to seek to liquidate the debt. By 1900 they 
had succeeded in reducing this debt to $15,890, largely through the 
fact that Mr. Dick had given another $5,000 and had taken $700 as 
the repayment for a $2,000 note. In 1906, when the old Eastern 
District was divided into the present Eastern and Atlantic District, 
the debt of $6,430 was equally divided. Added to this constant worry 
over debts, the Board of Trustees had a new item of $5,000 annually 
for running expenses and the ever-present item of repairs on the 
building to vex them.” 

As we turn back again to 1894, it is well for us to survey the 
_ whole situation. There was the much-desired building. “It rose four 
stories above the basement, 50 by 110 feet. In the basement one 
found dining rooms, the kitchen, heating and storage rooms and also — 
a 60-foot well. The first floor contained eight classrooms, of which 
two were used by the steward as living quarters and two as a chapel. 
The second and third floor contained twelve rooms (15 by 20 feet) 
for study and bedrooms. The fourth floor was used largely for 
storage, though it did contain two tanks for drinking and wash 
water. 

On September 5, 1894, school opened in the new quarters. The 
four classes had 50 students. The faculty consisted of Director E. 
Bohm and Professors H. Feth, H. Stein, and R. Heintze.”* 


Concordia College; Hawthorne, N. Y. 
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Thus after 13 years of paternal protection by Pastor Sieker and 
St. Matthew’s, Concordia was reborn at Hawthorne. It was now in- 
dependent; it was no longer “St. Matthew’s” school, but now had to 
depend upon the congregations of the District for support. Despite 
the sadness of parting with the good mother, St. Matthew’s, the 
move to Hawthorne was a necessary step in the progress and growth 
_ of Concordia. Without it one could hardly have expected expansion 
or support by the District constituency; nor does it seem likely that 
Synod would have adopted the school later. Therefore we rejoice 
in the forward movement, despite the new perils which awaited the 
young school on Buttermilk Hill. 


Early Days in Hawthorne 


Yes, indeed, perils there were. For 1895 and 1896 were fateful 
years, years upon whose events this brave venture almost faltered. 

On Christmas Eve 1895 the Lord took into the Church Tri- 
umphant Director E. Bohm, who had 
so bravely and successfully and inspir- 
ingly led the school from its inception. 
Edmund Bohm was born in Germany, 
August 30, 1840. After a short period 
as assistant pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Church, he had become director of 
Concordia, which position he held until 
his death. Bohm was an irrepressible 
optimist. Trials meant nothing to him, 
for his great faith in God tided him 
over in all these storms of life. God, he 
was sure, would still triumph.” The Rev, E. Bohm 

Not until August 9, 1896, was Principal of the parish school 
Professor Henry Feth, who was acting and academy from 1874 to 1894 

Pe rete aelthe. sticcessot to Director of Concordia Collegiate 
I Ue Ld Aes aaa Institute from 1881 to 1895 
Bohm. However, it was not until 1902, 
when the Tertia class was restored, that the faculty was again in- 
creased to the number of four—Dir. Feth, Professors Stein, Heintze, 
and Walker.”® 

Another serious problem of these years was the ever-declining 
enrollment. In 1895 the figure stood at 57, but the following year it 
fell to 36. Until 1902 the enrollment hovered in the twenties and 
thirties, causing many timid hearts to despair. This decline in enroll- 
ment can be partly explained by the withdrawal at Synod’s demand 


' 
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of the Tertia class in 1896, despite Pastor Sieket’s offer to finance 
the class. Not until 1902, when this class was restored, did the 
enrollment again improve and rise steadily thereafter, so that Synod 
permitted the addition of the fifth and sixth classes in 1906 and 
mip Adopted by Synod 

At the meeting of the Missouri Synod in April 1896, the Eastern 
District offered the Progymnasium to Synod. The District thought 
that Hawthorne was too heavy a burden to carry, and besides it was 
felt that the school should really be a missionary tool to be used to 
establish our Synod on the East Coast. Synod agreed with these 
sentiments and voted to receive the school, provided that the fourth 
class (Tertia) be discontinued, and provided the District would 
carry out its promise to pay the $30,000 indebtedness which still re- 
mained. Thus it was that the Hawthorne, Neperan, or Sherman. 
Park Concordia became one of the schools of the Missouri Synod.” 

One of the first actions of Synod was to approve the election 
of Professor Richard Heintze as a member of the faculty. Thus was 
brought to Concordia one of its first graduates and one of its most 
colorful teachers. Professor Heintze served his alma mater until 
1926, when he became the first librarian at the new Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 

The actual transfer of the school was complicated in so many 
ways that it was not effected until October 13, 1899. In the first 
place, there arose the particular difficulty that of the three original 
deed holders Mr. William Dick was the only one still living. Both 
Director Bohm and Mr. Fisher had passed on to their heavenly re- 
ward. Then there appeared considerable disagreement on methods 
and prerogatives. Finally Pastor Sieker had to come forward once 
more with a loan of $10,000 without interest to pay for this legal 
manipulation. 

It was not until 1902 that Synod heeded the pleas of the Dis- ~ 
trict to restore the fourth class (Tertia) and to call a fourth pro- 
fessor — Pastor Martin Walker. Although Pastor Walker re- 
mained in Hawthorne for only four years, he has remained a pillar 
for Concordia to the present day. He was one of the early leaders 
of the Lutheran Education Society, acting as its first secretary, and 
later as director of the Schoenfeld Gymnasium drive. For many 
years he has served on Concordia’s Board of Electors, and for many 
years brought his enthusiasm for Christian education and his long 
experience to the even greater sphere of activity on Synod’s Board 
for Higher Education.” 


\ 
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Although Concordia gained a good friend in Professor Walker, 
she was very soon to suffer another severe loss, for on December 30, 
1904, God took his faithful and courageous servant, the Rev. J. H. 
Sieker. Thus Concordia lost its founder and its ever faithful patron 
of its infant years. Pastor Sieker had served tirelessly on Con- 
cordia’s Board of Trustees and with his vision and his long-suffering 
nature was ever present to lend moral and financial support wher- 
ever needed without any question of recognition or thanks. If any 
man deserves credit for the founding of Concordia, it is without a 
doubt Rev. Sieker. With the passing of this beloved father the first 
period of Concordia’s history ends.” 

In seeking a successor to Pastor Sieker the Board of Trustees’ 
choice fell upon the Rev. William Koepchen of St. Luke’s Church 
in New York City. And worthy indeed was the choice of this new 
member, for he not only served as secretary for many years, but 
through his militant leadership and his consecration left the stamp 
of his influence upon almost everything which occurred in Con- 
cordia’s history for the next two decades, especially the monumental 
task of the removal to Bronxville in 1908. With Pastor Koepchen 
we find President E. C. L. Schulze, Messrs. John Overbeck, N. A. 
Stemmermann, and A. Diehlman as members of the Board of 
Trustees.*” 

The Hawthorne Gymnasium 

It had long been felt by teachers and board members that some 
place should be provided for the students’ recreation and physical 
exercise during the long winter months. Therefore the matter was 
brought up for discussion at pastoral conferences throughout the 
territory of the newly formed Atlantic District as early as October 
1905. However, it was not until the Atlantic District convention at 
Boston in 1907 that the support of the District for this project was 
secured. 

A small frame building 80 by 40 feet was erected in March 
1907 at a cost of $4,726.83. An additional $418.97 was needed for 
purchase of equipment for the gymnasium. About one half the sum 
was raised at once by the Atlantic District, the remainder was se- 
cured through loans from Mr. W. Dick and members of the Board 
of Trustees and from the Eastern District. 

So overjoyed were the students with this improvement that they 
were soon out under the direction of Director Feth digging a six-foot 
basement under the building to be used as a storage place.” 
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The Silver Anniversary 


As the school year 1905-06 arrived, Concordia reached a mile- 
stone. Twenty-five years had elapsed since its founding on Broome 
Street in New York City. Certainly this anniversary could not be 
passed uncelebrated. As plans began to be formulated, it was 
deemed fitting to make a special effort to remove the debts still 
casting their shadow on Hawthorne. The Baltimore convention of 
the Atlantic District in 1906 chose a committee consisting of Pastors 
Koepchen, Schoenfeld, and Graesser to handle the affairs of the 
celebration and the debt-removal collection. In order to increase in- 
terest in the payment of the debt and to immortalize the celebration 
this committee published a memorial booklet. Twenty thousand 
copies were distributed to all the congregations of the old Eastern 
District, which had accepted the debt at the time Hawthorne was 
transferred to Synod. The result of this effort was a great success. 
among the Atlantic District congregations, so that the committee 
showed a balance of $400 to report to the next District convention. 
The booklet is of inestimable value today because it lists numerous 
details of the early days of Concordia which might otherwise be lost. 

The celebration itself was scheduled for June 24, 1906. 
Several New York churches dropped their morning services that 
day, so that their people could attend the Hawthorne celebration. 
About 2,500 people made the journey on the New York Central to 
the beautiful wilderness of Hawthorne. Dr. Frederick Bente of the 
St. Louis Seminary was the principal speaker, while Director Feth 
gave a short historical résumé. Choirs of St. Mark’s, Brooklyn, and 
of Immanuel, Manhattan, sang appropriate anthems. Meals were 
served on the grounds. So impressive was the service and so enjoy- 
able the day that many expressed the hope for an annual celebration 
of this type. Thus were born the anual Collegefest celebrations of 
the next decade.” 


The Last Years at Hawthorne 


Concordia was now growing rapidly. The fifth and sixth classes 
(Secunda and Prima) were added in 1906 and 1907 respectively. 
This, of course, necessitated an increase in the teaching staff. Pro- 
fessor J. Schwoy succeeded Professor Walker in 1906; and in the 
same year Professor L. Schmidtke and in 1907 Professor L. Hein- 
richsmeyer, who is still a member of the staff, were added because of 
the enlargement through the addition of the fifth and sixth classes.”* 

Thus we approach the memorable graduation on June 26, 1908. 
Memorable it was because it was the first graduation from the Voll- 
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gymnasium course of six years as well as because it was the last to 
be held at Hawthorne. This day was further marked by the cele- 
bration of the silver anniversary of the service in the kingdom of the 
Lord of Director Feth and Professor Schwoy. Pastor H. C. Steup 
was the preacher at the service and Pastor W. Koepchen the toast- 
master at the dinner that followed.”* ; 


Graduating class (Tertia) at the end of the first school year at Hawthorne. Back 

row: Professors R. W. Heintze, H. Stein, H. Feth, E. Bohm (instructors). Front 

row: Albert Menkens, C. Frank, H. Schuetz, J. Kavash, W. Knoke, J. Boschen, 
P. Henry 


The Founding of the Lutheran Education Society 


On January 2, 1907, Professor L. Schmidtke was installed in his 
new position as professor at a service in St. Luke’s Church, New 
York City. After the service a reception was held in the basement 
of the church for the new professor. It was at this reception that 
a great event in Concordia’s history occurred. Mr. Henry Ressmeyer 
suggested to a group of faithful supporters of Concordia the forma- 
tion of a “college society” to assist the Board of Trustees of Haw- 
thorne. From this wonderful idea grew the Lutheran Education 
Society, that powerful friend of Concordia without whom the school 
could hardly have grown to its present position.” 


Shortly after this event a group of six pastors: O. Sieker, 
M. Walker, W.-Koepchen, W. Schoenfeld, J. Holthusen, and 
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C. Orbach, and four laymen: Messrs. H. Ressmeyer, H. Stang, 
N. Stemmermann, and Dr. F. C. Heckel sent out a call for a meet- 
ing to organize such a “college society” with the announced purpose, 
as the constitution states, of fostering higher education in our 
churches of the Atlantic and Eastern District, and specifically to 
aid Concordia at Hawthorne. 

On February 28, 1907, at Immanuel Church, in New York 
City, 75 interested persons gathered, almost all of whom became 
charter members of the society. By December 10, 1907, the date of 
the incorporation of the society, the membership rolls had grown to 
145. By March 1909 they had grown to 197. 

The officers who guided this new venture during the first years 
were: president, Mr. Henry Ressmeyer; vice-president, Mr. C. 
Hauselt; treasurer, Mr. Fred Rabbe; and secretary, Rev. M. Walker. 
In addition to these officers Pastors W. Koepchen and Otto Sieker 
and Dr. F. Heckel made up the board of directors. 

The generous activity of the first two years was an indication of 
the tremendous support Concordia could expect from this society. 
$600 was raised at once to improve the living conditions at Haw- 
thorne; $500 for the printing of booklets to explain the conditions 
at Hawthorne. Asked by the local Lutherans to raise money for the 
purchase of a new site for Concordia, they had in a few months 
collected $53,000 for this purpose. By 1909 they were busily engaged 
in raising the $40,000 which was the part of the building cost at 
Bronxville to be drawn from the local congregations. In order to 
speed the accomplishment of this task, the society contributed from 
its own treasury $3,000 to be used for fireproofing the building 
which was to serve as dormitory. 


The Removal Struggle 


For some time people who knew the situation in Hawthorne 
had been convinced that drastic action was necessary to rectify the ~ 
problems besetting the administration there. Clearheaded judgment 
saw that either the school must have extensive and costly recon- 
struction to provide not only the needed water and sewage facilities 
but also to put the building into solid and lasting condition, or else 
the school must be removed to a more suitable location.*’ The 
agitation for a change increased each year as more and more people 
realized the deteriorating conditions at Hawthorne. 

Although the newspaper reports of the Collegefest of the 
spring of 1907 still spoke glowingly of the romantische Gegend of 


* 
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Hawthorne, the Board of Trustees received a severe shock when in 


September 1907 Mr. Essig, the steward, sent out a distress call to 
them, “We have no water.” Yes, they had no water for the 98 boys 
living at the school. But despite the providential rainfall which came 
during the ensuing week and the tireless efforts of Dr. Feth and 
“his” boys, the situation had now reached a state where action was 
imperative. As Pastor Koepchen, the faithful secretary of the Board 
of Trustees, who knew the situation perfectly, put it: “To reveal 
them (the reasons for change) and not to take action would 
endanger the existence of the school; not to reveal them seemed to 
some of us a crime.” 

During October, November, and December the removal of 
Concordia was thoroughly discussed by pastoral conferences in the 
Metropolitan area. Finally on January 14, 1908, and again on Jan- 
uary 21, 1908, meetings of clergy and laity to discuss the matter were 
held at St. Matthew’s Church.” The recently formed Lutheran 
Education Society at once stepped into the foreground as the agency 
for this removal campaign. Two booklets, one in English and one in 
German, were published. They eloquently presented facts and 
figures regarding Concordia’s needs and ably substantiated the de- 
tailed and careful report made by Pastor Koepchen before the two 


‘mass meetings at St. Matthew’s Church.*° 


The Board of Trustees had through its secretary made ex- 
tensive inquiries from official sources, including the Commissioner of 
Health of the State of New York, and had found that complete 
and drastic changes were necessary in the water and sewage systems 
at Hawthorne. Pastor Koepchen estimated. in his report that a 
minimum of $26,000 would be necessary to put the school in shape. 
However, as one studies the information available to the Board of 
Trustees at the time, this figure seems low indeed. Great fear was 
felt by the authorities of a possible typhoid epidemic, such as had 
recently swept Butler, Pa, and Cornell University. 

The unanimous opinion of all the meetings was that Concordia 
ought to be moved or better removed to a more healthful environ- 
ment. This was recommended to the meeting of Synod at Fort 
Wayne. ent : 
Purchase of Site in Bronxville 

To have a better talking point in their request to Synod, it was 
urged that a new site be purchased and offered to Synod.” After 
some investigating and numerous conferences a 14-acre tract was 
purchased for $52,818 at the northern end of the village of Bronx- 
ville, 16 miles north of Grand Central Station in New York City, 
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in historic and beautiful Westchester County. By May the Lutheran 
Education Society had collected sufficient money to purchase the 
new site, which was then offered to Synod “free and clear.” * 

At the Fort Wayne Synod (May 1908) a real campaign was 
put on. The case for removal was presented by word of mouth, in 
printed form, and in two illustrated lectures by the irrepressible 
Koepchen. This tremendous effort met with success, for Synod de- 
cided in favor of removal. It offered $40,000 and the amount real- 
ized from the sale of Hawthorne for the construction of the new 
plant. Synod’s newly created Board of Supervisors (for the prepara- 
tory schools) was instructed to protect Synod’s rights in the matter 
and hold open the bids for at least 30 days more.* 

So impressed were the members of the synodical Board of 
Supervisors, Rev. C. Obermeyer, the Hon. B. Bosse, and Mr. F. G. 
Walker, that plans for the immediate removal to Bronxville were 
made.*” Thus it was that the June 1908 graduation was the last 
graduation at Hawthorne*® and the opening of school in September 
1908 took place back in St. Matthew’s in New York. The three 
upper classes met at St. Matthew’s and the three lower classes at 
St.Luke’s Church. Director Feth and Professor Heinrichsmeyer lived 
in New York, Professors Stein, Schwoy, and Schmidtke commuted 
from Hawthorne, and Professor Heintze lived at Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. Students who lived with Lutheran families in New York 
were charged at the rate of nine dollars per month. Thus the situ- 
ation remained until January 1910.” 


The End of Hawthorne 


After Concordia had vacated the Hawthorne property, it was 
sold to Mr. Jay Fitzpatrick to be used as a school for Italian boys 
and later as Columbus College, founded by one John J. McCrane. 
The sale price was $42,389.62. Of this sum $10,000 was received 
as a down payment on June 11, 1908; but the remainder was not _ 
paid until 1916. The new owner was no more successful in securing 
water and sewerage than his Lutheran predecessors had been. On 
December 11, 1917, the old building at Hawthorne became but a 
memory when it was devastated by fire. Thus ended another period 
of Concordia’s story.” 


The New Buildings at Bronxville 


Contracts for the new buildings at Bronxville were let, and 
construction was begun by the J. V. Schafer, Jr., and Company 
during February 1909. These contracts called for an expenditure of 
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$147,366.77 for the construction of the buildings and the heating 
and lighting equipment. In addition to this, the furnishings and 
landscaping brought the figure of the total cost to $160,182.25 to be 
added to the cost of the site paid by the Lutheran Education Society 
— $52,818.00. Of this total cost ($213,600.25) Synod contributed 
$40,500 and the amount realized through the sale of the Hawthorne 
property, $42,398.62. The remainder was raised among the Eastern 
Lutherans, true friends of Concordia. It was a truly tremendous 
undertaking for the Board of Trustees.. However, as usual, Con- 
cordia’s Board went ahead undaunted and courageous.” 

The plans for the new school called for an administration and 
classroom building, a dormitory, and a commons building, to which 
the heating and lighting plant was attached. 

The Administration Building, 56 by 96 feet and four stories 
high, contains today eight classrooms, five laboratories, offices for ad- 
ministration and faculty, the chapel, library, and a lounge for 
women students. The dormitory, soon to be dedicated as Bohm Hall 
in memory of the first director, is 54 by 100 feet and three storie’ 
high. It contains today 23 suites of study and adjoining bedrooms, 
each of which is easily arranged for four boys. The housemaster’s 
apartment is also found here today. The Commons Building is really 
a series of buildings connected in one way or another. It contains 
a spacious dining room 40 by 80 feet, the kitchen and storage space, 
help’s quarters, a heating and lighting plant, and a large room 
originally used for a laundry, but now remodeled into a music 
studio.” 

The Cornerstone and Dedication Ceremonies 

The work of construction progressed very rapidly. A large 
crowd, estimated to have been about 2,500 people, who attended 
the cornerstone-laying ceremony, was swelled by the delegates of the 
Atlantic District convention, which met at this time at Immanuel 
Church, New York City. Pastors P. Brand and William Schoenfeld 
were the German and English preachers on this joyous occasion, and 
President L. Schulze laid the cornerstone. — 

The tremendous success of the cornerstone-laying ceremony 

-was repeated on November 21, 1909, when the new buildings were 
dedicated. Although fears were expressed about the weather, the 
large tent erected to shield the audience of 2,500 from the expected 
ice-cold winter blasts really was not needed on this, the only sunny 
day in a fortnight. Pastor William Koepchen, as secretary of the 
Board of Trustees and the chairman of the building committee, was 
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the officiant at the service, which he opened with a prayer composed 
by Dr. Walther for the dedication of the Log-Cabin College in 
Perry County, Missouri. The prayer reads: 
Komm herein, komm herein, 
‘Weih dies Haus, o Jesu, ein. 
‘Hier soll alles dich allein 
Als den einigen Meister grueszen, 
Du allein sollst Herr hier sein, 
Alles liegt zu deinen Fueszen. 


Auch die Weisheit dieser Welt 

Soll dir Gold und Weihrauch bringen. 
Lass dein Lob, wenn dir’s gefallt, 
Hier in allen Zungen klingen. 

Drum, Herr Jesu, komm herein, 

Leb in allem, du allein. 


Dr. Francis Pieper, President of the Missouri Synod, delivered the 
principal address in German, based upon Acts 17:30, 31. He was 
followed by Rev. William Schoenfeld, who spoke in English. After 
this Rev. C. F. Obermeyer, chairman of Synod’s Board of Overseers, 
and Director H. Feth addressed a few words to the audience. In- 
deed this was a day long to be remembered in Eastern Lutheranism.”* 

The next evening, November 22, 1909, 450 members and 
friends of the Lutheran Education Society gathered at Arion Hall 
in New York City for a joyous banquet to celebrate the great 
accomplishments of the previous 14 months. President Henry 
Ressmeyer was the toastmaster. He presented a battery of eloquent 
speakers: Dr. F. Pieper, who spoke on “Our Church”; President L. 
Schulze, on “Our Work in the East”; President H. P. Eckhardt of 
the English District, “The Future of Our Church”; Dr. E. G. 
Sihler, professor of Latin at New York University, “Culture and 
Christianity”; Pastor W. Koepchen, “Our College”; Pastor J. 
Holthusen, a charter member, “The Lutheran Education Society.” 
Yet the most unforgettable speech of all was the “Ex oriente lux” 
address of Rev. J .W. Miller, Third Vice-President of Synod. This 
was also a celebration which was to live long in the hearts of the 
good Lutherans on the Atlantic Coast.” 

However, happy though the occasion was, it could not have 
surpassed the joy of the faculty, students, and Board of Trustees 
when on January 4, 1910, they actually moved in at Bronxville. At 
the formal opening exercises Director Feth and Rev. H. Walker, 
the President of the Eastern District, spoke.” 
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‘Faculty Changes 


I believe it is well for us to pause to take stock of Concordia at 
the time of this momentous change. The faculty consisted of 
Director H. Feth, and Professors H. Stein, R. Heintze, J. Schwoy, 
L. Schmidtke, and L. Heinrichsmeyer. In September 1910 the stu- 
dent body numbered 114. Interestingly enough, they were housed 
in a dormitory built for 96 boys. The members of the Board of 
Trustees at this time were Rev. W. Koepchen, Rev. C. Merkel, 
Dr. F. Heckel, Mr. H. Holtorf, and Mr. W. Weida. 

The officials who had been present at the dedication cere- 
monies showed that they really meant the words of praise which 
they had spoken on behalf of the Missouri Synod by authorizing 
the erection of six homes for the members of the faculty, pro- 
vided, however, that the local board would finance them tempo- 
rarily until Synod approved the expenditure. As a result the next 
two years saw the completion of all six homes for a combined cost 
of $41,093.99. 

In 1910 Concordia saw another example of the splendid support 
it could expect from the Lutheran Education Society. In that year 
Mr. A. Pouleur, a science teacher, was engaged as the first L. E. S.- 
sponsored instructor. Ever since then the Lutheran Education 
Society has furnished funds for additional instructors.”* 

Although 1914 saw Professor L. Schmidtke leaving to become 
pastor of a Chicago congregation, it also gave Concordia some 
reason for rejoicing as it marked the 25th anniversary of Professor 
Stein and the 250th anniversary of old St. Matthew’s, the mother 
of Concordia. Both anniversaries were celebrated by Concordians.”” 

On June 10, 1915, Professor George Romoser was installed as 
successor of Professor Schmidtke. He had been president of the 
Concordia at Conover, N. C., and editor of the Lutheran Witness. 
His subject was to be science. 

Two years later, when Synod granted Concordia a seventh 
professorship, Director Feth retired from his arduous task well done 
to become professor of Greek. Henry Feth, who was soon, in 1921, 
to become Doctor Henry Feth, had left an indelible mark on the 
school he built both at Hawthorne and at the new site at Bronxville. 
But he is remembered especially by the alumni not so much as a 
builder of buildings but as a builder of character. As if to coin- 
cide with Dr. Feth’s retirement from the presidency, there occurred 
the destruction of the old building at Hawthorne on December 11, 
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1917, when fire swept the former school building. Thus we may say 
again an era was finished, a period which had been so strongly in- 


fluenced by the forceful character of Pastor Koepchen and the quiet 
leadership of Dr. Feth.*® 

On August 7, 1918, Professor George Romoser was installed as 
the third president of Concordia at a celebration at Bronxville in 
which Dr. William Dau of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, was the 
preacher.” With his installation a new period opened, one that was 
characterized by the theme of one of his early public addresses. This 
theme was “Growth.” And, indeed, it was a period of physical and 
educational growth under George Romoser. In May 1919 Professor 
Theodore Hausmann, the present dean of the junior college, was 
installed as teacher of science in place of President Romoser.”® 


Concordia School of Accountancy 


In July 1915 Concordia came into possession through the kind 
offices of the Lutheran Education Society of the Concordia School 
of Accountancy. This school, located at 32 Broadway, New York 
City, in the heart of the financial district, had been founded in 1914 
as the Hudson School of Accountancy. It offered a three-year 
course in accounting and commercial law to men and women college 
students. The school had a faculty of five teachers. The coming of 
the first World War, however, caused this venture to fail. At about 
the same time the Lutheran Education Society sponsored a summer 
school in theology at Concordia at which Dr. W. H. T. Dau of 
St. Louis was the leading teacher.” 


Accreditation of the Preparatory Division 


During these months of change of administration, plans were 
slowly formulated in official circles as well as in the membership of 
Concordia’s good friend, the Lutheran Education Society. A joint 
committee of the faculty and the Board of Trustees consisting of © 
President Romoser, Professor Stein, and Rev. W. Koepchen was 
taking the necessary steps to bring Concordia into the list of 
accredited high schools in New York State.°” 

The plea had been frequently and justly raised that someone, 
preferably Concordia, should provide a place where a nontheological 
high school education could be given to Lutheran boys. For the 
fulfillment of this vision three things were necessary. Accreditation 
by the Regents of the State of New York, permission to expand 
from Synod, and support by the Lutheran friends for the introduc- 
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tion of new courses and facilities. Fortunately all three requirements 
were soon met. 

December 12, 1918, came the good news that Concordia was to 
be fully accredited in the high school work and to be known hence- 
forth as Concordia Collegiate Institute. Much was gained for Con- 
cordia by this event. For contrary to the dour predictions of the 
pessimists and the panicky fears of those who saw a mixture of 
church and state resulting from this move, the years of accreditation 
of the preparatory division have shown not one incident of inter- 
ference with religion courses nor the pretheological curriculum. Nor 
was it in any way the invitation for dictation by the State Education 
Department, for this body has been most reasonable about its 
standards and requirements.” 

In 1920 a petition was presented to Synod by the Board of 
Trustees and seconded by the Lutheran Education Society which 
asked permission to expand the curriculum of the school to permit 
the admission of nontheological students. Synod readily granted 
this permission, but specified the necessity of regular collection of 
tuition money, which must be remitted to the treasury of Synod. 
Thus it came that 1921 saw the opening of new course offerings 
directed toward nontheological as well as toward pretheological 
students.” 

The value of this expansion cannot be overestimated. It 
brought to Concordia’s pretheological students many additional 
courses which were available as electives. The physical equipment 
especially for the teaching of the sciences was improved. The ad- 
ditional teachers required by the additional courses gave greater 
opportunity for specialization in distinct fields by the regular 
teachers. Yes, with accreditation came the regular state examina- 
tions and syllabi, which helped materially to raise the academic 
standards of the school. For out of this expansion Concordia grad- 
ually grew out of the old Gymnasium methods and aligned herself 
with American secondary school practices and curricula. Above all 
it now became possible for Concordia to serve her poustideneyt ina 
greater field of Christian education. 

The fear expressed by some that the academic course and the 
presence of academic students would retard Concordia’s pretheo- 
logical output, has not become a reality. On the contrary, it has 
helped to keep up the standard of quality of her pretheological 
graduates and in some cases has been the cause of incteasing the 
quantity as well. | 
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New Buildings 

Another distinct step in the growth of Concordia was evident 

in a building program of the early twenties. In 1921 the heating 
and lighting plant received a complete rebuilding and moderniza- 
tion. Then came the new dormitory, Sieker Hall. 
From 1922 to 1925 the enroll- 
ment of 172 was forced to live in 
quarters provided originally for 96 
students. Three unused classrooms 
of the Administration Building 
were pressed into service as sleep- 
ing quarters. Therefore Synod 
acted upon the Board of Trustees’ 
request in 1923 to include a new 
dormitory for Bronxville in the 
great building program adopted at 
that synodical convention. 

On September 25, 1925, the 
new dormitory, Sieker Hall, was 
dedicated to the memory of Rev. J. 
H. Sieker, the founder and for 
many years the patron of Con- 
cordia. 

Sieker Hall is in most re- 
spects a duplicate of the earlier dor- 
mitory, Bohm Hall. It provided suites of adjoining study and bed- 
rooms for 96 students. However, this new building was more 
modern and of completely fireproof construction.” 

In addition to the new dormitory, arcades were constructed 
connecting the dormitories with the Administration Building. 

Because the playing field for the athletic program was the 
site of the new dormitory, farsighted people again rose to help 
Concordia. In 1924 a four-acre tract was purchased through the 
assistance of Mr. H. Holtorf of the Board of Trustees. It lies 
a few feet north and across the street from the main campus. This 
property was then sold to Synod at cost, and after grading and 
fencing by the ever helpful Lutheran Education Society it became 
Concordia’s athletic field. 

In 1926 Synod constructed two more professors’ residences 
on Concordia Place. One had been erected for President Romoser 
in 1924 at the south side of the campus. 


Entrance to Sieker Hall 
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The Concordia Ladies’ Aid Society 


Growth, yes, more growth! This time in the field in which 
Concordia was already so richly blessed: supporting organizations. 
In 1923 there grew out of a search by the Ladies’ Auxiliary of Saint 
Peter’s Lutheran Church, Brooklyn (Dr. A. Brunn), for a new 
source of activity, the Concordia Ladies’ Aid Society. This body 
has grown rapidly through the years until today it has, besides the 
mother society, two chapters, one on Long Island, and one in New 
Jersey. The purpose of the society has been to furnish for Con- 
cordia’s students such things which the Board of Trustees cannot, 
because of its limited funds, supply. During its first 23 years of ex- 
istence this society has spent over $14,000 in carrying out its pur- 
poses. Every Concordia student remembers the annual meeting of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society at Concordia with its band concert and its ice 
cream and cake for the student body.” 

Truly Concordia has been blessed with generous friends: 
the Ladies’ Aid Society with $14,000 and the Lutheran Education 
Society with $120,816 from its treasury and the $537,818 they have 
raised among the Lutherans of the East for Concordia. It is not 
difficult to understand that Concordia is ever mindful of these kind 
friends and thanks God for them.” 


New Faces in the Faculty 


Growth, academic, physical equipment, enrollment, and among 
supporting organizations, necessitated growth in the faculty as 
well. The 1920’s brought many changes in personnel. 

In 1920 Herman J. Rippe, who had been Lutheran Education 
Society instructor for two years, was added to the faculty as a full 
professor. In 1921 Professor Schwoy was forced by declining health 
to give up his teaching position and was succeeded by Professor E. 
Hassold. The same year saw Professor H. Feth honored by Con- 
cordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, with the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. And 1923 made another Lutheran Education Society 
instructor, H. E. Engelbrecht, a full professor. This brought the 
faculty of 1925 to eight professors called by Synod, three assistant 
instructors, and two Lutheran Education instructors.” 

When Professor Engelbrecht resigned, he was succeeded by 
Professor R. Hope in 1926. Synod in the same year granted to 
Concordia a ninth and tenth professorship. Professors E. W. 
Luecke and H. Gronau were installed in these positions in 1927. 
In that same year Professor R. Heintze, the oldest alumnus of 
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Concordia, who for 32 years had been a member of the faculty, left 
his alma mater to become the first full-time librarian at the newly 
dedicated buildings of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. Professor 
F. T. Schroeder was called in Professor Heintze’s position. 

_ In 1927 Concordia again suffered a great loss, for on July 29 
the Lord called Professor Henry Feth, D. D., from his labors to the 


Dr. Henry Feth 


Church Triumphant. Having served his school for 41 years as pro- 
fessor and 22 years as president, Dr. Feth’s passing was felt as a 
distinct loss by the faculty, the students, and the supporters of Con- 
cordia. His patience and love had carried Concordia through the 
trials of Hawthorne and during the troubled years of re-establish- 
ment in Bronxville. As if by divine favor, a few months later 
occurred the passing of Dr. Feth’s bosom friend and companion 
from their prep school days, Professor J. Schwoy, whom God took 
on December 6, 1927. It seemed almost as a wish fulfilled for these 
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good friends to continue their pilgrimage together up yonder. In an 
impressive memorial service at which Rev. George Koenig preached, 
the alumni, who had come to love him, dedicated to Dr. Henry Feth 
a bronze memorial tablet, which was placed in the foyer of the 
Administration Building. 

_ Professor Henry Proehl was installed in 1928 as professor of 
Greek and Latin, in which capacity he served until 1935. Later in 
that year Professor Hope resigned, and June 5, 1929, Professor 
Wilbur H. Luecke, who had served as instructor for the previous 
two years, was installed as his successor." 


The Schoenfeld Gymnasium 


As early as 1916 there had been agitation for a gymnasium at 
Bronxville. The Lutheran Education Society had begun to set aside 
a few thosuand dollars for this purpose. However, the coming of 
World War I with its preoccupations, uncertainties, and personal 
anxieties caused these plans to be put off for several years. In fact 
quite a number of years elapsed before the movement was again 
launched. It was 1926 when the Lutheran Education Society de- 
cided to go forward with a campaign to erect a gymnasium at 
Bronxville as a memorial to one of the society’s founders, the 
Rev. William Schoenfeld. This drive for funds was combined with 
an appeal for the Inner Mission Society of New York City on a 
five-eighths three-eighths basis. Mr. Charles Nehring, vice-president 
of the Lutheran Education Society, became the chairman of the 
executive committee for the campaign, and Pastor Martin Walker 
became the campaign director. When Pastor Walker was forced 
by the press of his work to relinquish his position in June 1927, 
Professor H. Rippe became the campaign director.” 


The final cost of the gymnasium was $145,000, a sum con- 
siderably larger than originally anticipated. However, the Lutheran 
Education Society, as usual, finished the job magnificently.” 

On February 7, 1928, the excavation began. In an impressive 
ceremony on May 20, 1928, Dr. F. C. Heckel, a founder of the 
Lutheran Education Society and long a member of the Board of 
Trustees of Concordia, laid the cornerstone of the new building. 
However, it was not until December 2, 1928, that the dedication 
service with an audience of 1,800 people took place. Dr. Heckel’s 
son, the Rev. Paul Heckel, one of Concordia’s alumni and former 
instructor and also a prominent missionary to India for our church, 
was the principal speaker on this happy occasion. 
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Needless to say that the students appreciated this building 
more than anyone else. The main floor provided not only a fine 
basketball court, but a much-needed auditorium as well. Here was 
the place for presenting future musical and dramatic functions of 
the school as well as graduations. A running track circles the top of 
the main floor. A large handball court, also used for many other 
games today, lies to the rear of the ground floor, which also con- 
tains bowling alleys, game rooms, and shower rooms. 

Connecting the Schoenfeld Gymnasium with Bohm Hall is the 
Morch Tunnel, funds for which were donated by Mrs. E. Morch in 
memory of her son, a member of the class of 1914 and grandson of 
_ Mr. J. Morch, a member of the original Board of Trustees. 

The Schoenfeld Gymnasium has become such an indispen- 
sable part of life at Concordia that looking back one wonders how 
the school was able to function without it for so many years. This 
building is indeed another evidence of Concordia’s constant 
growth.” 

New Additions to the Library 

Shortly after President Romoser had been honored by Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., with the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity in 1929, a new addition came to the Library. In 1930 the 
Charles Webb Etheridge Memorial Collection of English and 
American Literature was transferred to Concordia’s library by the 
donor, Mrs. J. Kennedy. This valuable collection had originally been 
placed in the Massey School in memory of the deceased pupil whose 
name it bears. 

Golden Jubilee 

The year 1931 brought Concordia to a milestone — the golden 
jubilee. 1881 to 1931, five decades of growth and development! 
From the extra rooms of St. Matthew’s to the splendid plant at 
Bronxville was truly a magnificent development. The hearts of all 
Concordians, students, alumni, faculty, and Board, as well as of | 
Concordia’s many friends rejoiced in this God-given growth in a 
celebration on April 19, 1931, at St. Luke’s Church, New York 
City, at which the Rev. R. Ressmeyer of Baltimore, an alumnus and 
son of the founder of the Lutheran Education Society, was the 
preacher. At a banquet held at the St. George’s Hotel in Brooklyn, 
on the following night an alumnus from each of the five decades 
spoke in addition to Dr. William Dallmann, who represented Synod, 
and President Arthur Brunn, who represented the Atlantic District 
and the Board of Trustees, and Dr. H. Stein, who spoke for the 
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faculty. Rev. A. Beyer represented the first decade, Rev. F. Weid- 
mann the second, Rev. P. Pallmeyer the third, Professor H. Rippe 
the fourth, and Rev. Martin Steege the fifth.” 

Hardly had the rejoicing of the golden jubilee ended, when 
the Lutheran Education Society, with its great Schoenfeld Gym- 
nasium drive finished, called its members and friends together to 
thank God for the 25 years of service He had permitted them to 
give His school. On January 17, 1932, Missionary Paul Heckel 
preached at the anniver- 
sary service at Immanuel 
Church, New York City. 
The banquet was held at 
the Commodore Hotel on 
January 22. Dr. Walter 
A. Maier, a Concordia 
alumnus and professor at 
Concordia Seminary, Saint 
Louis, and Dr. E. Rech- 
lin were the principal 
speakers.” 


Accreditation 
of the Junior College 


By a strange coinci- 
dence it was Dr. Romoset’s 
privilege to open his term 
as president with the ac- 
creditation of the high 
school and to close his 
work at the school with the completion of the task of obtain- 
ing for Concordia’s junior college division a provisional charter 
from the Regents of the State of New York. This was the crowning 
achievement of his motto for his administration with which he had 
begun his work, “Growth.” After considerable work and after many 
long and tedious conferences and reports, the provisional charter 
was granted Concordia on April 17, 1936,"* making her one of five 
accredited junior colleges in the entire state. It was an honor for 
Concordia; but it also showed what growth had been experienced, 
a total change from the German Gymnasium of Hawthorne days to 
a school running parallel to the best accepted standards of American 
education. As in all new cases of accreditation a period of adjust- 


Dr. George A. Romoser 
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ment lasting for three years was required before the permanent 
charter was granted on May 17, 1940. 

These three years saw a number of essential and far-reaching 
changes taking place. Most of these adjustments were guided by 
the diligent hand of the newly appointed dean of the junior college 
division, Professor T. Hausmann, who had aided Dr. a 
materially during the application fic the charter. 

Among the most drastic changes was a complete separation of 
the junior college from the high school, so that they now operate 
as two separate units, with segregated faculty and student bodies.”* 
A new chemistry laboratory was installed during the summer of 
1937 through the generosity of Dr. E. Fulling of Bronxville, an 
alumnus, and Mr. T. C. Haffenreffer of Boston. The Library was 
materially enlarged in order to support the many new courses offered 
by the ever-increasing teaching staff. Again the Lutheran Educa- 
tion Society was a friend in need, supplying funds for this matter, 
so that the 30th anniversary service and banquet in February 1937 
were made the occasion for thanking God for the ever-increasing 
growth of Concordia. 

The year 1940 not only brought Concordia her permanent 
charter for the junior college, but it brought the additional achieve- 
ment of membership in the premier accrediting agency for colleges 
and universities in the eastern section of our country, the Middle 
States Association. 


Great Losses for Concordia 


Although 1936 was a year of great rejoicing for the newly- 
acquired charter for the junior college, it was also a year of great 
sadness when death twice struck into Concordia’s ranks. As if to 
signify that his tireless efforts in leading Concordia in its period of 
growth were completed, the Good Shepherd suddenly and unex- - 
pectedly called Dr. George Romoser on July 9, and then two months 
later on September 11, He called again to take away that great 
patron, Rev. William Koepchen. These were great losses to Con- 
cordia, indeed. As in the case of Bohm and Sieker, of Feth and 
Schwoy, the passing of Romoser and Koepchen not only removed 
great leaders from our midst, but also closed another period in Con- 
cordia’s story. 

On September 14, 1937, Rev. Arthur Doege became the fourth 
president of Concordia. 
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Coeducation at Concordia 

Another forward step in the progress of Concordia occured 
when in 1938 Synod granted permission to introduce coeducation. 
At first it was deemed wise to introduce it in the junior college 
division only, where an expanded enrollment at this time was very 
much desired."” ; 

Again the Lutheran Education Society was asked to help Con- 
cordia. It did so by purchasing the Fulling home at 205 White 
Plains Road, directly across the street from the athletic field, as the 
first dormitory for women students. In September 1939 the first 
class of women students in Concordia’s history moved into the newly 
decorated Ressmeyer Hall. Indeed this 
was a fitting memorial for Mr. Henry 
Ressmeyer, founder of the Lutheran 
Education Society and warm friend of 
Concordia."® 

This beautiful dormitory was fit- 
tingly furnished in maple by funds 
collected from the ladies’ aid societies 
of the Lutheran congregations in the 
Atlantic District. 

Mrs. Margaret Fahrenkrug, wife 
of Concordia’s athletic director, became 
the first dean of women, a post she 
filled until 1944. 

With coeducation came new 
courses and curriculum offerings. These ee 

‘ = Arthur J. Doege 
were especially expanded in the direc- 
tion of music and secretarial training. The construction of the 
music study in the room formerly used as a laundry helped the 
Music Department under Mr. M. A. Bichsel become a reality. The 
secretarial training curriculum was introduced under the guidance 
of Miss. R. Rosell, a graduate of Valparaiso University. 

Because the women’s dormitory was located off the campus 
proper of the school, the Women’s Committee of the Lutheran 
Education Society furnished a lounge for these students in the base- 
ment of the Administration Building. It is attractively paneled in 
knotty pine and also contains maple furniture. This was, indeed, 
a much-appreciated addition at Concordia. 

_ A year after Ressmeyer Hall was dedicated the second women’s 
dormitory was purchased by the Board of Trustees with the money 
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received from the Mary D. Gauss estate. Dedicated to a man to 
whom Concordia owes so very much, Rev. W. Koepchen, this house, 
located at 225 White Plains Road, doubled the capacity of dormi- 
tory space for.women students. So generous had been the response 
of the ladies’ aids to furnish Ressmeyer Hall that sufficient funds 
remained to purchase the furniture for this new dormitory as well. 
Especially delightful in this acquisition to Concordia’s campus was 
the beautiful formal garden, a source of constant delight in the 
spring and summer seasons. . 

By 1944 coeducation had grown to such a degree that it became 
necessary to purchase with funds supplied by the Atlantic District 
another property, directly across the street from Koepchen Hall, 
at 230 White Plains Road. The new house is a historical landmark 
which dates back to the Revolutionary War days. It still bears its 
century-and-a-half-old name, The Ward House. The parlors of this 
beautiful colonial house were appropriately and beautifully fur- 
nished in truly colonial charm through the generosity of Dr. Eugenie 
Hausle of New York City. Thus, with this latest addition, Con- 


cordia has found housing for her 55 women students. 


_ Changes in the Faculty 


During these years of growth in the thirties a number of 
changes occurred in the ranks of the faculty. In 1931 Rev. Paul 
Woy replaced Professor F. Schroeder, who accepted a call to 
Brooklyn. However, when Professor Woy left to assume charge of 
the congregation at Meriden, Conn., in 1938, Rev. Albert Meyer 
took his place as professor of German. 

Professor Proehl left Concordia in 1935 to become teacher at, 
and later principal of, the Tuckahoe High School. He was te- 
called to Concordia in October 1945 as professor of Greek and 
Latin. From 1936 to 1940 Rev. Henry Koch, Ph.D., formerly of 
Berlin, Germany, taught Greek and Latin at Concordia. He was 
succeeded by Professor O. Hoffmann, who joined the faculty in 
1941. 

When Professor H. Rippe, after 19 years of service to his 
alma mater, accepted the call to Long Island City, Assistant Pro- 
fessor Armin Manning was called for mathematics in 1939. Pro- 
fessor Carl Weidmann was added to the staff as a housemaster in 
1945. He became principal of the prep school in 1949. 

During the years 1941 to 1943 Dean Theodore Hausmann was 
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called upon by the Board for Higher Education to make a survey of 
the schools maintained by Synod. During his absence Professor 
E. W. Luecke acted as dean of the college. Professor W. H. Luecke 
acted as registrar of the preparatory division, guiding the develop- 
ment of a separate high school department from 1938 to 1945. 
Professor Proehl became the registrar in 1945. Professor Hoffmann 
in 1948, Professor Weidmann in 1949. 

Over a long period of expansion many assistant teachers 
served at Concordia. Some, as Professors Rippe, W.H. Luecke, and 
A. Manning, became regularly called synodical professors, others 
became more or less permanent, as Chris Fahrenkrug, who has been 
athletic director and science teacher since 1946. 


Wider Service 


Concordia has ever been conscious that its existence as well as 
its expansion has been due to the kindness and never-failing support 
of its constituency —the kind Lutherans of the Atlantic Coast 
States. As a result she has always been on the alert to find ways to 
serve these friends and patrons. Since 1936 Concordia has been the 
scene for talent quests, Walther League conventions, and L. S. V. 
schools. 

Since 1939 the conventions of the Atlantic District of our 
church have been held on the campus, where convenient housing 
facilities were set up. Other church groups, like the Slovak Lu- 
theran Synod, have also used its facilities. During the 1939 World’s 
Fair in New York, Concordia’s dormitories were used as housing 
for visitors. 

In 1937 an Annual Reformation Service, sponsored by the Lu- 
theran Education Society, was inaugurated at Concordia. At these 
annual gatherings of thousands of Lutherans, such famous Lu- 
theran preachers as Dr. Walter A. Maier, Dr. J. W. Behnken, 
Dr. W. Arndt, Dr. Theo. Graebner, Dr. O. P. Kretzmann, Dr. O. 
Geiseman, and Dr. J. Pelikan were heard. These services, held on 
the last Sunday of September, have grown to become a tradition of 
the church in the New York area. 

Another tradition built up through the years is the presentation 
of the Annual Christmas Pageant by the Concordia Dramatic 
Society and Choir under direction of Prof. E. W. Luecke. Although 
this pageant has been presented for 20 years, it is annually attended 
by record crowds. 
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Chapel Remodeling | 


One of the finest improvements in the physical plant of Con- 
cordia was the remodeling of the chapel in 1942. Funds for this were 
furnished by the Atlantic District and were used by Pastor H. 
Halter of the local congregation, which worshiped there on Sundays, 
to arrange a truly beautiful and churchly room. This physical 
change called for a remodeling of the daily service program as well. 
These services have become one of the brightest spots in the day of 
the students and teachers. To show their love for these services, 
the graduating class of the junior college in 1955 made the renova- 
tion and redecoration of this chapel their graduation gift to the 
school. 

Rejoicing 

_ October 1942 brought the golden anniversary for Dr. Stein as 
teacher at Concordia. Indeed, he served the school a long time, and 
served it well. We all thanked God for him. The board of Trustees 
and the faculty arranged a fitting service in St. Matthew’s Church 
on Sunday afternoon, and on Monday evening a celebration especi- 
ally for the Concordia family. After the latter service members of 
the faculty, student body, and Board closed the joyous occasion with 
official and private congratulations at the dinner. 

A year later, in November 1943, the faculty and the Board of 
Trustees joined St. Peter’s Congregation in Brooklyn in celebrating 
Dr. Arthur Brunn’s 40 years as pastor. Dr. Brunn had for many 
years been a valued member of the Board of Trustees — so valuable, 
indeed, that when he was elected Vice-President of Synod, the local 
Board asked him to continue as honorary member that they might 
receive the benefit of his experience and wisdom. 


War Again 


However, these were not all days of rejoicing, for clouds of — 
war were again descending upon our beloved country. War brought 
changes to Concordia, too. 

First of all, the Army called President Arthur Doege to serve 
as chaplain from February 1942 to October 1945. During his 
absence the burdens of his office fell upon Professor Albert Meyer, 
who served as acting president. 

The Armed Forces continued to call more of Concordia’s per- 
sonnel. Our nontheological men student ranks soon began to 
dwindle as the number of names on the honor roll increased. Prac- 
tically all the graduates of the preparatory division, who were not 
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pretheological, were called into service. This brought with it accele- 
ration — 1944—1945 —and the first regular summer sessions for 
our pretheologicals with a trimester plan and graduations so 
strangely spaced that May 1945 saw a junior college class 
composed solely of women students graduate. 

If the junior college division suffered in enrollment because of 
the War, this period saw great forward strides in numbers in the 
preparatory school, which soon exceeded all previous enrollment 
figures. 
Expansion Again 

In the 1940’s Concordia again felt the need of expansion. By 
this time the number of teachers had grown to 22 and the enrollment 
to 270. The increase in the number of courses taught made the 
facilities definitely inadequate. What Concordia needed was the 
Library-Science-Auditorium Building which Synod had appropri- 
ated, but for which the funds had been withdrawn during the de- 
pression years. 

Again the Lutheran Education Society was approached, and 
again this faithful friend and patron of Concordia rose to the 
occasion. It undertook the task of raising the money for this 
building. Dr. Arthur Brunn became the chairman of the campaign 
committee, Rev. A. Hanser and Prof. O. Hoffmann became the 
campaign directors. 

However well the plans were laid for this new building in 1944, 
six long years of hard work and struggle were needed before the 
courts of New York State, before the Court of Appeals broke the 
local zoning laws which blocked this expansion. 

It all began with the purchase of the Gorman estate, a nine- 
acre tract which lies directly across White Plains Road from the 
original campus, for the sum of $75,000. When Concordia peti- 
tioned for the use of this additional property tax free, the petition 
was refused by the village of Bronxville. In the next year, 1948, the 
first attempt was made to gain a variance to erect the Library-Science 
Building for which Synod had appropriated $125,000 and the Lu- 
theran Education Society had already raised $250,000. Again Con- 
cordia’s petition was refused despite the fact that the land upon 
which the building was to be erected had been Concordia’s for 40 
years. 

~ Now began two years of bitter court battles which carried the 
case through all three of the regular state courts. The summer of 
1950 brought the decision in the State Court of Appeals, New York 
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State’s highest court, that the zoning law of Bronxville was un- 
constitutional and therefore null and void. Concordia could build. 

With lightninglike speed plans were completed, and on the 
occasion of the Annual Reformation Service, September 24, 1950, 
ground was broken. The dedication of this beautiful $600,000 
building took place a year later at the similar Reformation gather- 
ing, September 19, 1951. Thus Concordia began to use long-needed 
facilities. The building, besides the Walter A. Maier Library, con- 
tains a student center, and the Arthur Brunn Science Hall lab- 
oratories for physics, biology, chemistry, and home economics. The 
dean’s offices are also located here. 

During the struggle in the courts for permission to build this 
new building, Concordia’s request for tax-free 
use of the Gorman tract was also successfully 
carried through, thus giving Concordia about 
30 acres of ground in Bronxville and Tuckahoe. 
Although in September 1950 the Music Depart- 
ment of the school used the Gorman house, it 
was not until September 1954 that the building 
was opened as Concordia’s fourth dormitory 
for women. On the property of this addition 
a new baseball diamond and new all-weather : 
tennis courts were constructed. ‘Alben BR Mayes 

During these years of struggle and im- 
provement some significant changes took place in the personnel of 
the school. In 1949 President Arthur Doege accepted a call into the 
parish ministry at Mineola, L.I., N. Y., and in the spring of 1950 
Professor Albert Meyer, who had served as acting president both 
during the absence of President Doege and also during the vacancy, 
was called and installed as Concordia’s fifth president. 

The year 1948 marked the close of the biography of Dr. Henry 
Stein after 54 years of service to the school. The next year the Lord~ 
took home Concordia’s faithful friend and adviser Dr. Arthur 
Brunn. Mr. Fred Overbeck, who for 25 years had been a member 
of the Board of Trustees, passed away in 1946. 


More Changes and Expansion | 


The local church, the Village Church — Lutheran, on April 30, 
1950, dedicated a new and modern building adjacent to Concordia’s 
property. This affords Concordia a convenient place for bacca- 
laureate and other services. 
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One of the most beautiful spots on the Concordia campus is 
the newly decorated and modernized dining hall, completed by the 
women of the Lutheran Education Society in 1949 at a cost of 
$12,000. It not only modernized the meal service of the school, but 
also provided the students with Old World atmosphere, as an 
attempt was made to copy the style of the old German university 
dining hall. 

The erection of the Brunn-Maier Hall brought with it the need 
for a relandscaping of the main property. Thus Concordia Place, 
famed to students as Faculty Row, was changed and improved, and 
a large parking lot was built at the rear of the property. 


Summary 


Thus has Concordia grown. Certainly the blessings of the Lord 
can be traced through these 75 years. They become especially evi- 
dent to us when we compare the six teachers who moved to Bronxville 
in 1909 with the 30 now on the staff, the growth of the student body 
of less than 100 to 320, and expansion from 15 to 37 of the courses 
in the preparatory school and from 30 to 85 in the junior college. 
From a small struggling school to accredited schools in both divisions 
and a course offering in the junior college which offers curricula in 
pretheological, teacher training, premedical, predental, prenursing, 
laboratory technician, secretarial, medical secretarial, science, liberal 


arts, and pre-engineering courses. Thus has the Lord blessed the 
work of His church in this His school. 


Indeed, as Concordia faces the fourth quarter century, it does 
so with new vision for expansion already in mind, and new con- 
viction in the school motto — Nisi Dominus Frustra. 
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The Development of Lutheranism in the 
Pacific Northwest with Specific Reference to the 
Northwest District, 

The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 


By THEODORE C. MOELLER, JR., B. A., B. D.* 


II 
War and Peace (continued) 


The second item of major interest in this decade was the 
Oregon School Law fight. The School Board of the District was 
almost completely taken up with this matter from 1922 to 1924. 
A law had been passed in 1922 requiring the attendance of all 
children at public schools. While it is usually affirmed that this was 
aimed directly at the Roman Catholic Church, it would have dealt 
a fatal blow to our system also. Lutheran and Roman Catholic 
fought side by side together with leaders of private schools, and 
finally, in 1924, the State Supreme Court unanimously declared the 
law unconstitutional on the principle that it violated the rights of 
parents. Thus our schools were preserved, but the long battle had 
taken a heavy toll from the finances of the District and from the ex- 
tension of Christian education.’ 


The latter could not be solely attributed to the school fight. 
Already in 1919, at the convention of the District, President Rim- 
bach had warned: “Let us be careful that by the change into the 
English language we do not lose our schools. English churches need 
these fully as much as German congregations. We have our schools 
not for the German language, but on account of the Word of God. 
The school is the nursery of the church. When the school flourishes, 
then also the church will flourish. When the school falls into ruin, the 
congregation will decline.”” It was unfortunate that the view of 
the school as the preserver of the German language was too prom- 
inent and brought with it consequent repercussions in the School 
Fight. However, his words did not go unheeded, and while the 
schools declined, they did not disappear. 

But this was the decade of expansion. While these matters 
seem to take the limelight, the work of the church progressed quietly 


* Mr. Moeller is a graduate of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 1955, and is 
presently a Fellow and attending the School for Graduate Studies at the same in- 
stitution. The present article was submitted as a thesis for the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. 
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but with vigor. The 1921 convention had amended the constitution 
so as to eliminate the word “German” from the official name of the 
District.’ The same year a District paper was established. For a few 
years previous the Mission Board had been sending out a monthly 
bulletin, and this served as the precursor of the Messenger. The 
Portland Pastoral Conference was assigned the work of supervision, 
and Pastor Rimbach was named editor. It was a bilingual publica- 
tion, and a small subscription fee was charged.* In 1924 R. Messerli 
of Oregon City replaced Rimbach as editor, and several years later, 
1927, the paper was sent out free to all congregations until the 
postal regulations prohibited this practice. A gradual switch to an 
all-English publication was accomplished, and Pastor J. P. Maier of 
Tillamook took over the editorial reins in 1933. Thus the printed 
word also brought the attention of the District to missions. 

Rev. Georg traveled far and wide exploring fields. And bearing 
the mission potential of the school in mind, the District resolved in 
its 1924 convention to add to his duties those of District Superin- 
tendent of Schools.’ During this period the following congregations 
and preaching stations were begun and in many cases served per- 
sonally by Georg: in Oregon: Oregon City, 1921; Roseburg, 1921; 
Tillamook, 1921; Bend, 1923; Calvary, Portland, 1925; Olney, 1926; 
Seaside, 1927. In Washington: Dishman, 1923; Klickitat, 1924; 
Longview and Kelso, 1925. 

The growth in the cities also added to the District. Hope, Zion, 
and Calvary, all of Seattle, were organized at this time. Tacoma 
and Spokane each added another congregation. New fields in 
central Washington were explored and served as well as Southern 
Idaho. 

In 1922 another innovation designed to spread the Kingdom 
was introduced in the form of a mail mission. Its object was to 
serve the Lutherans in the District who were too far from any local 
congregation. The Mission Board handled this and reported in 
1924 that a mailing list of over two hundred names was being regu- 
larly supplied with church papers, printed sermons, tracts, and the 
like.© Correspondence on spiritual problems was invited. This 
correspondence placed another burden upon the Director of Mis- 
sions, who handled it at its inception, and again in 1930, the in- 
terim finding Teacher F. Westerkamp of the Mission Board assum- 
ing the responsibility.’ 

_ The 1927 District convention at Snohomish, Wash., duly noted 
the expansion. For better administration a Board of Directors was 
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recommended, but this plan did not meet with the approval of the 
convention as a whole. Instead, the Church Extension Board, which 
had served separately over the years, was merged with the Mission 
Board so that these areas would not overlap.” Mission-mindedness 
remained central in the District’s thinking, and it was resolved to 
increase service to the state institutions and to begin mission work 
among the Indians on the Colville Reservation. The responsibilities 
had to be met on every front. . 

It was a prosperous decade. The work expanded, and the Dis- 
trict grew. The outlook was most encouraging. New buildings 
had been promised by Synod for the school at Portland, and the 
supply of men was increasing. Every reason for undiminished opti- 
mism was present. But just around the corner lay the ominous 
“crash” of 1929. That “black October 29” was to cast its dark 
shadow from coast to coast, and the times of depression lay at the 
door. 

The Years of Depression 

“May I insert a warning against littleness of faith. Because of lack 
of faith of some small leaders, it was impossible to place many candi- 
dates that graduated in the thirties... . The real great men in our 
church pleaded, nearly on their knees, but in vain. . . . The Lord 
grant that when the next depression comes, we may do as our 
fathers did in 1894. They did not close Pree they opened several 
of them.” ® 

These words by Rev. Weert Janssen were actually a commen- 
tary on the situation as one looks back upon it after World War II. 
However, it fell to his lot to guide the affairs of the District during 
the greater half of the trying depression years. Having been elected 
to this office as early as 1921, he was to guide the destinies of the 
District for fifteen years. Without question the last seven were the 
most difficult. 

Actually, two major items that were decided during this time 
were carried over from the previous years. Both involve the ex- 
pansion of mission work in the Northwest, and both felt the de- 
pression affect them. The first of these matters concerned the 
division of the District. Such a policy was not new to Synod and 
certainly not to the District, for it had evolved from such a division. 

At the convention of 1927 an overture was introduced designed 
to divide the District into two parts: a Washington District, com- 
prising that state and the northern section of Idaho, and an Oregon 
District, consisting of that state and the southern portion of Idaho. 
However, there was not sufficient time left during that convention to 
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give the matter proper discussion, and so it was carried over for 
fuller airing at the next convention. 

_A plan was offered for carrying on the work ai the church 
more efficiently in a more manageable area. Two basic reasons 
offered for the division were population and territory. In an infor- 
mation sheet provided at the convention the following reasons were 
given as working in its favor (abridged) : 

The aim of this overture is reduction of the vast territory in our 
District for the purpose of carrying on the work of the church more 
effectively and intensively. Synod has always based the boundary lines 
for its Districts on state lines. The division of our territory is not 
serious. It will not affect our stand toward the General Synod or the 
relationship to the congregation. It will change nothing but a boundary 
line. It is simply a rezoning. If it is done in interest of efficiency, then 
it is good business. 

It is also good business, because it will not cost more, but rather 
have the opposite effect, because 


b. The President’s work increases in larger Districts. In some 
Districts the District pays the salary of an assistant pastor in 
order that the President may have time to do the work. 


c. More officers will not increase our payroll as our officers are not 
paid. 

e. It will make our dollars perhaps reach a little further or do a 
little more work in the mission field. 


f. It will not work a hardship on General Synod which now and 
always has subsidized our mission work. We will not require a 
larger subsidy because of a division.1° 


A number of other considerations played an important role in 
the discussion at the convention the following year (1928). Better 
representation of the Northwest at synodical conventions as well as 
greater lay participation in District affairs were among _ these 
arguments. 

The plan was that if she 1928 convention approved the division 
of the District, they would lay the petition before the General Synod 
of 1929 and then consummate the division at the 1930 convention 
of the original District, both groups electing their new respective 
officers and boards. The division of the property was to be effected 
on the basis of communicant membership as well as the funds and 
equipment of the various boards. No change as far as the relation- 
ship to Concordia College, Portland, was planned." The table 
immediately following illustrates the change on the basis of the 
1927 figures.” 
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Comparative Strength of Proposed Districts 


_ District Pastors Souls Communicants Total Funds 
Oregon oy 5,687 3,369 $13,783.71 
Washington 30 5,269 3 214 9,849.38 


Thus the matter was carried into the 1928 District convention at 
Portland. In consideration of the importance of the situation it was 
referred to a committee for study. 

The matter was brought to the convention floor again at 
Tacoma, Wash., in 1930, and it was resolved to refer the matter to 
the individual congregations for a decision."* The 1931 convention 
at Portland gave the entire matter a thorough discussion, but again 
the decision was postponed with the following resolution: “To 
elect a committee of six men, three pastors and three laymen, care- 
fully to study the question of the division of the District, and that 
they publish, so far as possible, all arguments pro and con three 
months before the 1933 sessions of our District convention. The 
following were elected to serve on this committee: Revs. F. M. L. 
Nitz, H. H. Engelbrecht, H. W. Gross; Messrs. A. Engel, J. Neils, 
Hugo Schmidt.” '* During these next two years the matter was 
discussed throughout the District, and from these discussions a new 
proposal developed. 

. The congregations in southern Idaho had for a number of 
years felt cut off from the main section of the District. The diffi- 
culties imposed by distance were already present in the earliest days 
and held up the development of the region for some years. With 
the fever of separation in the air, these brethren came to the 1933 
convention at Hillsboro, Oreg., with the counterresolution that they 
be granted the right to petition Synod for a District status. This 
had its effect on the previous plan for division, and the committee 
reported the following: “(1) That the request of the southern Idaho 
brethren to petition Synod for the formation of a separate synodical 
District be granted. (2) That there be no synodical division be-~ 
tween Oregon and Washington.” '° Thus the planned division of the 
Oregon and Washington District was dropped for good. There is 
little question as to the influence the depression had on this. The 
time was not ripe for an expansion in those directions. 

The Idaho brethren carried their petition to the Delegate 
Synod at Cleveland in 1935. They cited as the first and immediate 
reason the distance which was involved. Idaho was almost 700 miles 
from the coastal areas, where the work of the District was most 
heavily concentrated. Good administration dictated a closer arrange- 
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ment in a promising mission field such as theirs. They also indi- 
cated the unusual nature of their mission problem. Idaho was a 
predominantly Mormon area (as it is in the main today), and in 
missionary techniques no consideration of this predominance can be 
adequately given on the larger scale of the entire Northwest. Finally, 
they were convinced that they could almost be financially self-sus- 
taining on the basis of their past contributions and District 
support.'® 

The petition received careful consideration at the Delegate 
Synod, but again the shadow of the economic situation cast its gloom 
upon any such expansion plans. In its report the convention com- 
mittee agreed that the distance problem was a serious matter, but 
that the other factors outweighed it, and they rejected the memorial 
on the following grounds: “The fact that the new District would be 
a small one, consisting of only twelve pastors, twelve congregations, 
with two thousand souls; in view of the further fact that the pastors 
of Idaho are all comparatively young men; and in view of the 
additional fact that this new District would be in need of some 
subsidy.” '' The committee report was adopted by the convention. 
Thus all the division plans which had evolved over an eight-year 
period came to naught, and the District structure has remained un- 
changed to date. 

The second matter occupying the attention of the District at the 
turn of the decade was the introduction of a new territory into the 
District area. The field of Alaska was deemed ripe for the harvest. 
Actually, the work of the church in western Canada in a number of 
areas adjoining the Oregon and Washington District did not re- 
spect specific District lines. This was natural in view of the physical 
aspect of the area. The territory of Alaska stood in this matter in 
an odd position. Natural access was difficult from either region. 
In 1928, however, mission work was begun at Anchorage.’* The 
work actually came under the Home Missions Board of Synod, but 
it was handled in many respects from the Northwest. 

Alaska has been for many years the most misunderstood pos- . 
session of the United States. Ever since the time of its acquisition, 
when the name “Seward’s Icebox” was given in impolite deference 
to the Secretary of: State who engineered its purchase from Russia, 
the facts of this bountiful and productive land have been frequently 
obscured in the myth and legend of total Eskimo population and 
perpetual subzero weather. This has carried over into the area of 
church work, which forces upon the uninformed the subsequent 
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painful admission that almost a half century before the Oregon 
Trail and the Gold Rush both the Eastern Orthodox Church and 
the Lutheran Church were functioning in that area.” 

Naturally, the first church in the territory was the Russian 
Orthodox Communion. Missionaries went along with the first ex- 
plorers and built churches, extending their work also to the native 
population. An imperial order of Catherine the Great in 1793 send- 
ing eleven missionaries to the territory marks the official beginning 
of church work in Alaska.”® It became an independent diocese in 
1838 and numbered 10,561 communicants some three years later, 
of whom 8,532 were natives.”' 

No exact date for the founding of a Lutheran congregation or 
church can be given. It is fairly certain, however, that by 1839 a 
Lutheran congregation had been established. The causes for this 
are no doubt found in the policy of the Russian rulers of that time 
to attract as many skilled workers from Germany and the Scandi- 
navian countries as possible. Rev. John Simon, in his study of the 
early Alaskan religious situation, quotes: “To provide for this popu- 
lation, a Lutheran minister was sent to Sitka in 1839 and remained 
until 1845. He was the celebrated Rev. Uno Cygnaeus, who after- 
wards became famous as the founder of the Finnish Primary 
School.” ** Rev. Cygnaeus also worked among the native popula- 
tion, creating at this time a system of education focused on manual 
training, for which he became noted. The work among these 
Indian tribes was difficult, for they were commonly considered the 
most treacherous of all American Indian groups. 

_ By the spring of 1841 a church building for the Lutherans was 
in existence. It included a small but excellent pipe organ brought 
from Germany, an unusual item for any church west of the Missis- 
sippi at that time; much more so in Alaska.” Visitors reported 
that the Lutherans were a blessing there, for even the Orthodox 
priests were noted as inveterate topers with little concern for the © 
natives. The financial needs of the church were provided by the 
Russian-American Fur Company. With the purchase of the Alaska 
Territory by the United States, however, the Lutheran Church 
came to an end there, and for almost thirty years there was no 
activity. The arrival of Rev. T. L. Brevig of the Norwegian Synod 
in 1894 brought its reintroduction.” 

Two years later the Alaska Territory came into national promi- 
nence with its Klondike Gold Rush. The eyes of every adventure- 
hungry individual turned toward this new territory, and from this 
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date a gradual settling of the land took place. In 1928 the Missouri 
Synod began its work at Anchorage. This undertaking was soon 
_ doomed, however, owing to the economic conditions prevailing in the 
United States and the resultant cutbacks in slow and distant 
mission fields. Thus the mission at Anchorage was closed in 1932. 

However, conditions became more favorable again in 1935, and 
at the request of the General Mission Board the District Board took 
over this field, as well as engaging in new work in the Matanuska 
Valley.”” Rev. F. M. L. Nitz and Rev. Georg traveled to Palmer 
(in the Matanuska Valley) and canvassed the area that year, decid- 
ing to establish a mission at Palmer, with Anchorage being served as 
a preaching station.” St. John’s Lutheran Church of Palmer was 
organized in 1937, dedicating a building that same year. Pastor 
R. M. Frieling served as their first resident pastor. 

While the question of District division and the entry into 
Alaska were items of major consideration during these years, there 
was no letup in the usual work of the District. The promising out- 
look of the twenties was dimmed, but the cause of missions was not 
lost sight of in spite of the trying conditions. The 1930 convention 
laid plans for a canvass of the District to include every town with a 
population of one thousand or more, such a canvass to include mass 
‘meetings if possible.*’ Send them out two by two was the plan. It 
was hoped that the funds would be available for the extensive use of 
this method. If possible, the larger city congregations were to 
employ vicar candidates so that the supply of graduates of the 
seminaries, which was now equaling and surpassing the demand, 
could be adequately used. 

The next year saw little change in the situation. The plan re- 
mained mission-centered, and new fields were continually being 
evaluated. But the economic pressures were pushing hard. A resolu- 
tion at the 1933 convention was introduced which would have 
abolished the office of Field Secretary (Director of Missions) .”* It 
was defeated, but the very presence of it indicates the strain under 
which the men were working. The needs were increasing, the men 
were available, but the funds were lacking. 

In an effort to increase the manpower without additional ex- 
pense, all mission salaries were cut 150 dollars per annum in 1934.” 
The Mission Board had to report sorrowfully, nonetheless, that 
while a minimum of six candidates could have been used and were 
available, only one could be called. And yet monetary problems 
were not the only ones which faced the convention. In 1934 they 
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had to deal with the problem of the movies — a situation that strikes 
one humorously today but was considered a great threat to the 
church then. Several resolutions were passed, condemning motion 
pictures for moral laxity and censuring pastors who condoned 
attendance by members of their congregations at offensive pictures.”” 
In all fairness, however, it should be noted that at this time the 
movie industry did not control the content of the picture to the 
degree that it does today. 

In the area of Indian mission work an attempt was made to save 
money. The synodical Board for Home Missions began handling this 
work, for, when the Colville mission did not fare too well, the in- 
terest in the work shifted to Fort Hall, Idaho, the program being 
taken over completely by General Synod.** In 1932 Rev. F. Geis- 
winkler was sent by the Board to the Yakima Reservation in Wash- 
ington, but this mission eventually was discontinued in 1938, being 


declared a barren field.*” 


The parochial school was suffering to a large extent at this 
time. After the previous decade’s battles against state law and the 
language problem, the economic conditions now threatened to 
weaken the schools. But the plea for more schools was continuously 
voiced, and the District School Board attempted in every way to 
further the cause of Christian education, both on the parish level 
and in the support of the college at Portland.’ 


In 1936 Rev. F. M. L. Nitz was elected President of the Dis- 
trict. The conditions of the nation were improving. Economic re- 
forms instituted by the Federal Government were proving valuable 
from a fiscal standpoint, and they also induced increased migration 
to the Northwest and created mission possibilities in such fields as 
CCC work. The Mission Board could report that year that six of 
the seven candidates serving as vicars could be given regular calls.” 
Rev. Weert Janssen had led the District through these trying yeats. — 
His own work was enviable, for there is hardly a town in central 
Washington boasting one of our churches which is not in some way 
indebted to his labors. From regular church buildings to tents and 
trailer missions, he brought the Word of God to these people. He 
comments: “Over one hundred congregations, pastors, their wives 
and children, brought much happiness into my life through their 
friendliness and hospitality. It had been a wonderful life for an un- 
worthy sinner.** Rev. F. M. Nitz, too, was a pioneer in the District. 
He accepted the call to Bellingham, Wash., immediately upon his 

_ graduation from the St. Louis Seminary in 1903 and remained there 
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for his entire ministry. Prior to his election to the Presidency, he 
had served as a Vice-President of the District. Under his leadership 
in these reconstruction and war years the District pushed ever on- 
ward with renewed vigor into the mission field. 

At the 1937 convention an extensive resolution calling for the 
establishment of a Board of Directors was introduced.” This board 
was to consist of nine men, the President, the Treasurer, two pastors, 
one teacher, and four laymen. Its purpose was to consolidate the 
various existing boards under one unified group. This motion was 
given over for discussion during the following two years to a com- 
mittee. No action was taken in 1939, but it was again resolved that 
a complete study be made for a report the following year. 

The 1940 convention at Tacoma brought the discussion of the 
’ Board of Directors’ proposals to a head. While rejecting the 
original resolution submitted in 1937, it resolved that the District 
should have a Board of Directors and that a committee be set up 
which would formulate a more workable plan for the next con- 
vention in 1942. It was understood that if no suitable substitute was 
developed, the resolution creating the board would not go into 
effect.”® 

The picture was brightening. An era which was entered upon 
through the door of economic tragedy was once more stabilized. The 
mission appeal of the church had not been lost, although it was 
sometimes stalled. New fields had been entered. Christian educa- 
tion in the District had suffered to a large degree, but the future 
looked brighter in this area also. The keynote of the moment now 
centered in better organization to meet expanding needs. Beginnings 
in this respect are found in the District-wide canvasses attempted 
and the introduction of the District Edition of the Lutheran Wit- 
ness with the consequent elimination of the Lutheran Messenger in 
1937 in the congregation-wide subscription plan. But war had 
broken out in Europe, and the United States was being drawn into 
it. The prospect of another war-torn period was casting its shadow 
over the bright hopes of the District’s fifth decade. 


(To be continued) 
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